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section of humanity, have shared—at least to some 
extent—in the increase of knowledge and enlarge- 
ment of the domain of intellect. However zealous 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Land of Silence, 


(Continued from page 401.) 


yet, since those days, the nations of Europe have| 
not retrograded either in physical or intellectual | 
The modes of instruction for artic-| 
ulate-speaking men remain more or less the same ; | 
For | 
one person in the lower or even middle class of | 
life, who could in that day think, utter his own, 


busy, spirit-rapping, biological 19th century. | 
ini 3 -¢ 3-4 -)| And we have good ground for believing that the| 

tof the United States, for three months, if paid in : g er o 
ee ; —s deaf and dumb, the blind, and every other isolated | 





the labours of M. Pereire; however unwearied his | 
. . } . . . 
industry, or great his talents, no ‘laudator tempo-|an ordinary case produce audible speech, and in 





* Of late years,’ says M. Baker, ‘artificial artic- 
ulation, with or without the exercise of reading 
from the lips of a speaker, has come into almost 
general favour in the institutions for the deaf. At 
the London Asylum, it has always occupied a prom- 
inent place, and at the Royal Parisian Institution ; 
it is also employed at Groningen, Gudensberg, 
Qaedlingbourgh, Breslau, Gmiind, Zurich, Sles- 
wig, Leipsic, and Munich ;’ but in most of the pro- 
vincial establishments in England speech has not 
been made (wisely we think) an object of exclusive 
importanee. By artificial articulation we suppose 
is meant the power of reading from the lips of 
another inaudible words, and of replying to them 
by such gestures of the vocal organs as would in 


It is beyond doubt that ‘the ingenious Dr. | ris acti’ need now search in vain among our teach-| the deaf-mute’s case, do actually produce what we 


Wallis,’ who corresponded with Robert Boyle, and | ers of deaf and dumb, for equal industry, talents | 


was Professor of Mathematics at Oxford in the year|as great and brilliant, labours as unwearied. 


They | 


1653,—who also published a ‘ Treatise on Words | are to be found in the Old Kent Road, London, and | 


or of the Formation of Sounds,’ most disingenu-|in Yorkshire; from Liverpool to Edivburgh, from | 
ously plundered his predecessor Dalgarno of much | Exeter to the mouth of the Clyde. We believe, | 
that afterwards brought fame to himself. .|therefore, that whatever M. Pereire achieved for| 
Wallis was also in communication with Sir Kenelm | his pupils, far more has since been done for pupils| 
Digby, and from him most probably, if not cer-|of like powers and capabilities in sure intellectual | 
tainly, obtained much of that information concern-| cultivation and progress. The general principles| 
ing Bouet’s success in Spain, which Bulwer had |of his method were articulation, reading from the 
incorporated in the 15th chapter of ‘ Philocophus.’ | lips, and the manual alphabet, and Syl/abic Dac-| 
So that we are inclined to regard the learned Doc-|tylology, ¢. ¢., digital signs not representing single | 
tor simply as having taken some pains to systema- | /etters, as in the ordinary deaf and dumb alphabet, | 
tise what had already been achieved by his prede-| but each one an entire syllable. By this last means| 
cessors. His two objects, he says in his letter to|a rapid communication may perbaps be maintained | 
Boyle, are ‘to teach a person who cannot hear to| between teacher and disciple, and an acquaintance | 





pronounce the sound of words, and to understand | with the words of a language be more readily ac-| 
a language, and know the signification of those | quired, so far at least as their appearance to the| 
words spoken or written, whereby he may express|eye is concerned. But it must not be forgotten | 
his own sense and understand the thoughts of|that to be of real value the acqusition of mere| 
others.” His pupil, Daniel Whalley, was exhib-| words in this way is but the last link in the chain, | 


must call a good imitation of it. The possession 
of this faculty of course includes in it such a 
knowledge of words as admits of the pupil’s writing 
down his answer instead of merely pantomiming its 
utterance. 

If this definition be correct, we can conceive 
nothing in the whole education of the deaf-mute 
of more vital importance, not so much as an end, 
asa means. We are, therefore, surprised to find 
that in most of the English Institutions its import- 
ance is not more fully acknowletlged and acted on. 
We are told that the great objection is its demand- 
ing more than a due share of time. Wecan imag- 
ine no time to be so well or so fruitfully spent on 
any other subject; not only as the test of know- 
ledge already acquired, but as the surest means of 
acquiring new information. Without a doubt a 
system of signs, whether purely arbitrary, natural, 
or conventional, possesses some advantages over 
the slower mode of articulation in ordinary lan- 
guage. But it must never be forgotten that in 


ited before the Royal Society in 1662, and proved |and presupposes the first and most difficult steps|the education of the deaf-mute every substitution 
that at least in one instance the Doctor’s plan had | in intellectual education to have been already | of a gesture or sign for vocal utterance of that lan- 
partly succeeded. However successful a teacher, | achieved; for of what use is it to enable a deaf-| guage by which the rest of the world communicate 
his public works on the subject are marked by dull-| mute to utter words of the meaning of which he) with each other, is a step in the wrong direction. 
ness of expression and penury of original thought.|is but remotely and vaguely sensible? But how| Every such step tends to render the isolation of the 
Franee, who has since that period laboured so de-|to make the deaf mute thus conscious or thus sen-| deaf and dumb more complete, and to remove them 
votedly and successfully in this art, was the last|sible of the power of language, or of the manner'| still further from the common sympathies of men; 
among the enlightened nations to commence its lin which he achicved this, Pereire tells us nothing. | to render them more and more a peculiar people, 
study, about the middle of the 18th century. M.|A great writer remarks that although it may be|and to make them forget that they still live in a 
ereire, the first whose system was deemed worthy | possible for the deaf mute to imitate sounds by| world of speaking, hearixg men, and are still 





of Parisian discussion, kept his plans so profoundly | imitating organic modifications on which it de-| 
secret, that even at the present time little is clear-| pends, ‘there still in reality exists no sound for| 
lyknown concerning them. But of their apparent |the deaf; that the signs to which they attach ideas| 
results no doubt appears to have existed. His|are only perceptions of sight and feeling ; that| 
pupils are said (in a Report of a Committee of the | these on the one hand are minute, ambiguous, and | 
Academy of Sciences) to have been capable of un-| fugitive, and on the other difficult; and that it) 
erstanding what was said to them, whether by| would be far better to associate thought with a 
signsor by writing : they could read and pronounce |system of signs more easy to produce, and less 
distinctly all sorts of French expressions; they |liabletobe mistaken.’ Upon theimportant question 
gave very sensible replies to all questions proposed | involved in the latter part of this assertion—whe- 
to them; they understood grammar and its appli-|ther the deaf-mute sball be chiefly taught by a 
cations; they knew the rules of arithmetic, and|system of articulation and reading on the lips, or 
could perform exercises in geography: and it ap-|of arbitrary signs as adopted by the ‘immortal 
peared that M. Pereire had given them, with speech, | Abbé, the highest authorities are still divided. The | 
the faculty of acquiring abstract ideas. In short, | distinction between the two plans, in fact, forms 
if this account be true, M. Pereire’s pupils, though |the line on either side of which all the. systems 
deaf-mutes, were, on the whole, possessed of a|naturally group themselves. At the head of the 
better education and higher intellectual power than | one clearly stand Dalgarno the Scot, and the Abbe; 
many persons in their own station of life, in pos-|at the head of the other is Petrus Pontius, the 
session of the full complement of senses! And | Benedictine. 





sharers in all their privileges, rights, and feelings. 
Every step in this direction tends to lower them 
to the rank of mere animals, with whom rational 
beings gifted with speech are wont to communicate 
by signs and gesticulations. Asin the case of the 
blind, we strongly urge the necessity of binding 
them by every available link to their fellow men, 
as far as may be, by subjects of instruction com- 
mon to all learners, in the very language and in 
the very words in use for other purposes. If the 
blind or the deaf-mutes of Engjand are to become 
an educated class, in however restricted a sense of 
the word, it will not be achieved by cutting them 
off as utterly distinct and different from the rest 
of humanity; but rather by infusing fresh life 
and strength into every tie and every connexion 
which yet remains between us and them. 

‘ After any pupil,’ says M, Watson, ‘ with ordi. 
nary intellect has acquired the use of written and 
spoken langaage, he should have frequent inter- 





THE FRIEND. 


course with those who can only. communicate with|and to shake others who look at words. Wait 


him in the language which he has recently, and|every one in particular, in the measure that God 
as yet, imperfectly acquired. This language will|hath given you, upon God, in the fear of God; 
then be daily increased and improved by such in-|then your hearts will be kept clean; and this is 
tercourse; whereas should he unfortunately be|the sure way, All wait to have the Son made 
again thrown among his own class (deaf and dumb,) | manifest aioe, and the Son alone to make you 
he will naturally revert to his rude gestures and|free in yourselves; and all that are made free by 
mimic forms, perfectly incomprehensible to the un-|the Son, are one. But the first nature that would 
initiated, and wholly useless as a general means of have liberty, must go into captivity, which they 
communication.’ If, indeed, the deaf and dumb}that live in their carnal reasoning, seek freedom 
are to be considered as a degraded class, not fitted |for; but here is man deceived in his first birth. 

for intercourse with their more fortunate fellow} But ye all in whom the immortal seed is 


creatures, then their complete isolation by every | brought to light, who are raised up to sit in hea-| 


possible means, and entire exclusion from general| venly places in Christ Jesus, and are become chil- 
society, might be considered an act of mercy. But|dren of the day, walk as children of the day and 
in common justice, and common charity, they can- jof the light, and let your light so shine before 
not be thus considered. It is true, without doubt, |men, that they may glorify your. Father which is 
that by the total want of hearing, high inte Uectual | in heaven. All loving the light, ye love the one 
culture is in almost all cases seriously if not entirely | thing which gathers your hearts together to the 
impeded. But every deaf-mute who leaves the! Fountain of light and life; and walking in it, ye 
school, after average training, and average acquaint-|have unity ove with another, and the blood of 
ance with written and spoken language, has at least | Jesus Christ cleanseth you from all sin. The 
eyes, hands, and sagacity ; he can learn a trade by | knowledge of the letter, which you formerly got 
being shown what to do, as other apprentices are.|into your notions and comprehensions, the dark 
Why, then, should he be condemned to talk to his | mind gave dark meanings to it, and so kept you 
master by signs like a monkey, or merely to ges-|in the broad way. 


But now, all wait to have the 
ticulate as an Indian savage? 


Will not such a) same Spirit mahifested in your understandings, 
course ivfallibly drive him back from that position | which was in them that gave forth the Scriptures, 
in the social scale which it was one chief object of | who were come out of the broad way—hoiy men 
his education to enable him to attain, into his for-}of God, who had escaped the pollutions of the 
mer state of ignorance and degradation? His|world. If every particular of you know not a 
stock of words may be comparatively small, but| principle within, which is of God, to guide you to 
still sufficient for the ordinary purpose of every- | wait upon God, ye are still in your own know- 
day life ~ oy mene - he has een ledge, which is brutish and sensual; but waiting 
command, and knows well how to use them, the}upon God in that which is of God, ye are kept 
chances are that by constant intercourse he will| open to receive the teachings of God) The sate 
add to their number, and every word thus gained | wisdom and know!edge is that which comes from 
will become a germ of new thoughts and ideas, a|above, which is to know God, and Jesus Christ, 
seed and centre of renewed life. the way which is hid from the world; and to walk 

(To be continued.) out of your own ways and your own thoughts. 
Dwelling in that which is pure up to God, it com- 
mands your own reason to keep silent, and to cast 
your own thoughts out, and dwelling in that which 
is pure, it discovereth all this. So dwelling in 
ithe Spirit, it keeps all your hearts to God; to 
whom be all praise, honour and glory forever.” — 


Gi ¥. 


eqeynitipvenaes 
For “ The Friend.” 
Not Sayers, but Doers, 

The following epistle of George Fox written in 
1652, early after he began to travel in the work 
of the ministry, and had been instrumental in 
gathering others to the Truth, shows the clearness 
of his views on the spiritual practical nature of 
true religion, and the preserving power of the 
Spirit of Christ out of all extremes, and the liber- 
ties which are creaturely, which, if given way to, 
unsettle those who may have once known the 
blessed Truth. ‘To all my dear brethren, whom 
the God of power hath enlightened with his eter- 
nal light, and discovered unto you his way of 
Truth, and brought you out of the dark ways, 
wherein ye have walked; which dark ways all the 
world walks in; but where the pure light of God 
is witnessed, it guides to himself. The light is 
but one, which leads out of darkness, and the dark 
world, into the world which is without end. There- 
fore, all Friends and brethren in the eternal Truth 
of God, walk in it up to God, and be not sayers | 
only, nor backsliders; for the backslider is a say-| 
er and not a doer, and there ariseth ambition, 
pride, and presumption out of that nature. But 
dwell in the pure light, which God hath made 
manifest to you in your understanding, and turn 
your minds to him, and walk as children of the 
light, and of the day, and be not drunken in any- 
thing, nor run to extremes in anything, but be 
moderate and patient. Wait for the presence of 
the great God, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and be not so childish, as to be tossed 
with men’s words without life. Run not out after 
others’ liberties, which they have got into their 
notions ; for thou that dost so will not abide in 
the Truth, gnd so thou mayest come to be shaken 


pemeniiipnanaietons 

Eruptions of Vesuvius.—The late eruptions of 
Vesuvius have recalled attention to the somewhat 
curious history of that voleano. To the ancients 
up to the first century of the Christian era, it was 
not known in its peculiar character. Apart from 
a few close observers, among whom Strabo, the 
geographer, who was one, and who recognized an 
‘analogy between its structure and other volcanoes, 
it was not supposed to differ from ordinary moun- 
|tains. Luxuriant fields stretched almost to its 
summit, villages were scattered about its flanks, 
|and two populous cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
|reposed at its base. But in the year A. D. 63, an 
earthquake visited the region, and for the next 
sixteen years slight shocks were frequent. At last, 
A. D. 79, the mountain opened, and a violent erup- 
tion took place. Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
both buried, not by lava, as is popularly supposed, 
nor even of showers of ashes alone, but by volcanic 
mud, which flowed into the cellars and beneath 
roofs, where ashes alone could never have pene- 
trated. In the case of Herculaneum, which is the 
more exposed of the two cities, lava was subse- 
quently added from other eruptions, till the town 
was buried more than a hundred feet below the 
surface. 

From this time, up to A. p. 1036, history re- 
cords seven eruptions. Thirteen years subse- 
quently another eruption occurred, and A. p. 1138 
|another, after which the mountain was quiet for a 








| 





hundred and sixty-eight years. Between this and 
A. D. 1631, there was but one eruption. All of 
these had been comparatively slight. At last, 
after having been harmless again for nearly five 
hundred years, Vesuvius, A. D. 1631, belched forth 
such streams of fire, mud and lava, that the sur. 
rounding region was almost reduced to a desert; 
and from that time to the present, the mountain 


jhas been in nearly constant activity, an eruption 


taking place every ten years on an average. The 
most destructive agent in these eruptions has in. 
variably been the volcanic mud. Immense quan. 
tities of vapour, or strictly speaking, steam, rise 
from the vents of a voleano during an eruption, 
and being rapidly condensed, bring on tremendous 
rains, which, mixing with the ashes, descends in 
torrents of mud, overwhelming vineyards, villages, 
and even cities. It was in this material that the 
cast of a woman, bearing an infant, was over- 
whelmed in Pompeii; the tuff, as it is scientifically 
called, having hardened, and retained the impres- 
sion of her form. 

Persons unaccustomed to volcanic regions fre- 
quently express astonishment at what they call the 
foolhardiness of those who inhabit such localities, 
But the risk is less than is supposed. Such dis. 
tricts enjoy a remarkable immunity from epidemics, 
and even from the ordinary diseases which shorten 
human life, so that it is doubtful whether, on the 
average, the chances of a protracted existefice are 
not greater there than in most other places. Be- 
sides, the peril of living near a volcano is remote, 
uot certain; and each generation, as well as indi- 
vidual, indulges the hope of exemption from the 
threatened danger. ‘I'v put an every-day illustra- 
tion, there is as much risk in railroad-travelling 
as in cultivating fields on the flank of a voleano; 
yet there are but few who decline a journey from 
fear of the cars. The soil around volcanoes is 
always eminently rich. Sir Charles Lyell says 
that the sloping sides of Vesuvius, and even the 
hills and plains within reach of its ejected matter, 
sustain twenty times the population that could 
have found sustenance on the same area, if the 
original limestone of the district had remained un- 
covered by volcanic soil. 

Vesuvius is the safety-valve of Italy. Without 
it, earthquakes would be far more trequent, and 
loss of life, besides changes in the structure of the 
country, would be vastly increased. The volcano 
gives vent to the pent-up internal fires, and thus 
secures, at little risk, the fertility and safety of 
[taly.— Ledger. 

masnanaipllpantenn 
For “ The Friend.” 
Providential and Maternal Care, 
(Continued from page 403.) 

“This opened my way,” B. Bangs says, “to far- 
ther service; I began to be concerned to appear in 
public, and there was a tender care in the elders over 
me, who would often be dropping some seasonable 
cautions to me, by wkich 1 was greatly benefited. 
After my four years’ service was accomplished, I 
quitted myself thereof, and a Friend being inclined 
to set up in the like business in the same street, 
he requested me to be an assistant to him, which 
I complied with, but it continued not long; for I 
felt drawings in my mind to visit some meetings 1 
Hertfordshire.” From thence B. Bangs went to 
Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, and to Ringwood, 
in Hampshire, where he had several meetings, and 
four or five young people were convinced of the 
Truth. Passing to Southampton, and to the Isle 
of Wight, he found it his place to return to Ring- 
wood, where Friends and the newly convinced 
young people, very gladly received him. Here 
he had another mecting, when it opened upon bis 
mind to-go to Leamington, where there were few 
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Friends; but a meeting being appointed, several 
went with him, and a considerable company of the 
town’s people came, some of whom were baptists. 
“After a pretty time of silence,’’ he states, “I 
stood up and began to speak, and the priest of the 
town came in with two young men. He sat down 
just before me, staid the meeting till I had done, 
and then said to me, ‘What you have said are 
good and wholesome words, and good for edifica- 
tion. 
of God; how shall we come by the Spirit of God?’ 
I said, ‘What art thou?’ He answered, ‘lama 
minister of the gospel.’ ‘ What,’ said J, ‘a minis- 
ter of the gospel, and ask, how we shall come by 
the Spirit of God? He that hath not the Spirit 
of Christ, is none of his} and as many as are led 
by the Spirit of Ged, they are the sons of God.’ 
‘Why, that is Scripture,’ said he. ‘Well, you 
say that you may live here without sin.’ ‘ Didst 
thou hear me say so,’ said I. 
‘but I have a little book in my study that does 
say, That men may attain toa sinless state on this 
side the grave.’ 1 queried of him, who wrote that 
book? ‘Why,’ said he, ‘one of your Quakers; I 
think his name is Whitehead.’ ‘ What doctrine,’ 
said I, ‘dost thou preach to the people? Is it to 
continue in, or to come out of sin.’ He answered, 


‘To come out of sin; but to attain to a state of! the first place, he appeared to question the Spirit | 


sinless perfection is impossible, for all our righte- 
ousness is as filthy rags.’ 


God is as filthy rags.’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘God for- 
bid I should say so; but in many things we all 
sin.” ‘That,’ replied I, ‘is for want of coming to 
the one thing needful.’ ‘People,’ says he, ‘we 
never read of the one thing needful in all our 
lives.’ ‘Didst thou never read,’ said I, ‘ that 
Christ told Martha, she was cumbered in much 


serving, but Mary had chosen that good part, the|tations of Satan, and follow Christ as he appears | 


one thing needful, that should not be taken from 
her?” ‘Why,’ said he, ‘that is Scripture too; 1 
had forgotten it.’ 





But you talk of the teachings of the Spirit | 


‘No,’ replied he, | 


‘Well, but,’ said he, ‘Paul! 


THE FRIEND 


he hath no sin, he deceiveth himself, and the truth 
is notin him. The next verse is, If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
— and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
If after this any should say, We have not sinned, 
we make him a liar, and his word is not in us. 
Be not deceived, he that doth righteousness is 
lrighteous, even as he is righteous. He that is 
|born of God sinneth not, neither indeed can he, 


| for his Seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God. But he that commit- 
teth sin is of the devil.’ I said to the priest, 
‘Art not thou now ashamed to plead so much for 
|sin, which is of the devil’s kingdom?’ I further 
| queried of him, ‘ Dost thou take money for preach- 
ing such doctrine as this, preaching up the neces- 
sity of sinning to the people, when they do that 
too much without thy encouraging them?’ Upon 
which he got up and said, ‘ Well, I will be gone,’ 
but I desired him to stay, and I would prove him 
to be a deceiver before the people present. 
answered, ‘I will not stay upon your demand.’ 
So, away he went, after which the people settled, 
‘and we had a good opportunity, and parted in 
peace.” 

Here is a specimen of some of the teachers of 
'that day, and the doctrine which they taught. In 





lof God being given to every man to profit withal, 


‘ But I hope,’ said I,)in working out his salvation; and in the second, | 
that thou wilt not say, that the righteousness of|denies the possibility of man’s being made free | 


| from sin, and consequently pleads for his being a 
isinner to the end of life. Are there not many 
| professors of religion, who practically hold the 
| same sentiments in this day? Do they believe 

in and submit to the immediate teaching of the 
| Holy Spirit in their hearts? Do they take up 
| their cross daily, deny themselves, and the temp- 


lin them? If they do, they will be led by him out 
iof all sin, into perfect victory over the devil and 
‘all his temptations, and thus be made complete in 


He} 


I recovered sooner than could have been expected.” 
He travelled again until he reached his home at 
Norwich, having many favoured meetings. The 
ague continued several months, and he grew so 
weak many despaired of his recovery. In the}fol- 
lowing spring he recruited so as to be able to visit 
some neighbouring meetings. ‘ When at home,” 
he says, “I was not idle, but worked at"my trade 
very diligently, and was also a constant frequenter 
of our First-day and week-day meetings.” 

“ Although things had been at a low ebb for 
several years, in the city of Norwich, as to the 
growth and prosperity of Truth, yet now the 
hearts of many were opened to receive the testi- 
mony of it, and they joined with and sat down 
amongst us, and their gravity and sobriety gained 
them a good report amongst the people; by which 
several who were strangers to us, came also to be 
convinced, and received the Truth, joining them- 
selves to our society. We were now straitened for 
room where the meeting was kept; and there be- 
ing a piece of ground that Friends had formerly 
purchased, we began to talk of building a meet- 
ing-house there, which the younger Friends were 
zealously concerned for; but there not being many 
wealthy men among us, although they were sensible 
such a place was wanting, they began to consult 
how money could be raised to answer the occasion.” 
After those of the best abilities had made their sub- 
scriptions, those of small means, being mostly jour- 
neymen combers, weavers, shoemakers, &c., con- 
sidered what they could spare out of their weekly 
wages, upon which it was found a handsome sum 
could be raised, and the workmen were contracted 
with to erect such a building as was proposed. 
| After the foundation was laid, several Friends be- 
jlieved it would not be large enough to accommo- 
date the meeting, and the subscribers agreed to 
add to the sums before put down; the labouring 
men ‘found the Lord had so blessed their endea- 
vours, that they could contribute more than they 
thought they could when they subscribed before, 


| 


cried out, Oh, wretched man that I am; are you/Christ, who is the Head of all principality and|and so advanced above their first proposal; and 


better than Paul?’ ‘Dost thou believe,’ said I, 
‘that Paul was a sinner, and a wretched one too, 
when he wrote that evangelical epistle to the Ro- 
mans? Or that he could be so in his writing the 
24th verse of the seventh chapter, when in the 
next verse, but one, he says, There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit? For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death ’” ‘That is Seripture,’ said he. 

“After he had sata little while, ‘Now,’ says 
he, ‘I have something come into my wind; I 
think God has brought it to me,—He that saith 
he hath no sin, deceiveth himself, and the truth 
isnot in him.’ He then made a flourish, saying, 
‘Ihave you fast now; I care not for you, nor all 
the Quakers in England.’ 


takes upon thee to plead so much for the devil’s 
kingdom.’ I tell you,’ said he, ‘I don’t plead 
for the devil’s kingdom.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘thou 
pleads for nothing but sin; and all sin being of 
the devil, and thou pleading for nothing but sin, | 
Must consequently be a pleader for the devil.’ 
‘This, said he, ‘is only a digression from the 
matter; I have you fast; you can never answer| 


I replied, ‘Thou art| received by his dear mother with a great deal of 


an old man; I am very sorry to find that thou| 


jindeed a very tendering opportunity, the hearts of 


|time, a great many of the younger people fre-| 


| power. 

Benjamin Bangs returned to Ringwood that 
inight; from whence after a short stay, he pro- 
| ceeded towards London, having comfortable mect- 
‘ings at Portsmouth, and on his way to this city. 

In the course of a few days, he and William 
| Bingley went ‘uto Kent, and were at the Quarterly 
| Meeting in that county, which was pretty large, 
‘and the business managed with much calmness 
land wisdom. They had appointed meetings on 
their way to Worminghurst in Sussex, the seat of 
| William Penn, where they staid a night or two, 
jand then parted, Benjamin returning to London. 
|Finding his health much impaired, and being 
drawn to visit Norwich, he set out, held some meet- 
ings on the way, and reached it in a better state 
of health than on leaving London. Here he was 


joy, not having seen each other for several years. 
He says, “ The first meeting I was at there, was 


many being greatly affected. I found it now to 
be my place to take my abode there; and in ashort 


quented the meeting, and several were convinced ; 
several Friends also had their mouths opened in 





me.’ ‘Didst thou ever read the verse before! 
that? said I. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I believe I have, | 
but I have forgot it. Whatis it? ‘Why, it is! 


testimony, who grew to be very serviceable in their 
generation.” In the year 1677, he left home on a 
religious visit to the north, took meetings in Lin- 


even the young women servants, raised several 
}pounds among them.” Tere we have an instance 
of what a sincere love to the blessed Truth, and a 
willing heart to part with their substance, will do 
in a good cause, though their means may be very 
limited. It is probable they loved one another, 
and their dear Lord and Saviour, above all worldly 
attractions. When everything was finished, we 
had our first meeting there on a Fourth-day, in 
|the year 1680, which was large and comfortable, 
for the Lord’s blessed presence was among us, and 
we parted peaceably. The First-day following we 
met again in the morning, which meeting also 
ended in peace, to our great satisfaction. In the 
afternoon the meeting was much larger, but to- 
wards the conclusion came the recorder, with the 
priest of the parish, and several officers, soldiers 
and others. I was at prayer when they came in, 
and the recorder and the priest stepped up on a 
seat, and there stood till [ had almost done ; then 
the recorder cried out, ‘Silence there.’ When I 
arose from my knees, he asked me my name, and 
what trade I was of, and ordered the constables to 
take me out into the passage that goes to the 
street, and went on, taking the names of Friends 
present ; but the priest was quickly weary of stay- 
ing, for several told him it ill became him to ap- 
pear there, to encourage a spirit of persecution 
against his peaceable neighbours. The recorder 





colushire until he came to Brigg, where he was 


replied, ‘ You meet in contempt of the law.” He 


this; 1f we walk in the light as He is in the light, | taken ill with a fever, so that his life was despaired 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood/of. George Whitehead being in the country, and 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanscth us from all sin. | hearing of his sickness, went to sce him, which he 


But if we walk not in the light, we lose the bene-| took very kindly. is fever was not then at its 
fit of the blood of Christ. 


was answered, that we looked upon it as our in- 
dispensable duty to mect together, to perform that 
worship which we owe to Almighty God, and that 
we were no disturbance to the goverument, being 
lf any should then say| height, yet he says, “through the goodness of God, | peaceably met together, of which they themselves 
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were witnesses.” “TI expected to be committed, | 
being kept under a guard in the passage ; but when 
the recorder came out, he looked upon me yet said 
nothing, but passed away, which the guard ob-| 
serving, they also passed away, aud lett me at) 
liberty.” 
(To be continued.) 
eensnliplaenin 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
On the Fibrous Plants of India. 
(Continued from page 404.) 

In this country it is employed in the manufac-| 
ture of cordage, yarns, sheep netting, floor mat-| 
tings, door mats, stair carpets, instead of hair for 
stuffing mattresses, and instead of bristles for'| 
making brushes. It will gradually supersede, | 
therefore, for many purposes, the coarser kinds of| 
hemp, and it has so far the advantage over many | 
of the fibres already mentioned, that the supply is| 
not only equal to the actual demand, but appears 
ready to augment itself as rapidly as the demand | 
can increase. The cocoa-nut and Gormuto fibres | 
possess also this singular and interesting quality, | 
that for a great many purposes they are capable of | 
supplying the place of Russian bristles—another 
article of import which the present hostilities may 
keep back from our markets. Brushes of every 
kind are made of these fibres; and, ‘so far as it is 
possible to furm an opinion from mere observation, 
they appear quite as well adapted for all ordinary | 
purposes as the best bristle brush, while the differ- 
ence in price is considerable.’ 

The lime, or linden tree, (Tilia Europea) is 
known to us chiefly for its elegant appearance and 
its sweet-scented flowers, and is planted for orna- 
mental purposes. In the north of Europe—in 
Sweden, and especially in Russia, where it abounds 
in the natural forests, it is esteemed for its fibrous 
bark, and yields the raw material for an important 
manufacture. 

“ When steeped in water this bark separates into 
thin layers, which are employed for making a coarse 
kind of rope, for making matted shoes, much worn | 
by the Russian peasantry, and also for making the 
mats which are so largely exported from Russia, 
and which are so extensively used in this country 
for packing furniture, as well as for gardening 
purposes, and for covering the floor. To every| 
puir of shoes, from two to four young linden stems, 
at least three years old, are requisite. The con- 
sumption, therefore, is enormous, and the destruc- 
tion of the linden tree in consequence immense. 
For the better and larger kind of mats, trees of from 
eight to sixteen years are cut down when full of 
sap, and the bark is immediately separated both 
from the tree and the branches. When removed, 
it is stretched on the ground to dry, two or three 
strips being laid one over the other and kept 
straight by being tied down to long poles. They 
are employed for making ropes in some parts of 
England, and for well-ropes in France. When 
required for use they are steeped in water, which 
causes the cortical layers readily to separate from 
each other. The best of these layers are those 
which are in the interior, while the coarser layers 
are on the outside. 

“The maufacture of mats is nearly confined to 
Russia and some parts of Sweden. ‘Trees of from 
six inches to one foot in diameter are selected in 
the woods, and in the beginning of summer the| 
bark is stripped from the trees in lengths of from 
six feet to eight fect. These, after being steeped 
in water, are separated into ribands or strands, 
which are hung up in the shade, and in the course 
of the summer are manufactured into mats. The 
fishermen of Sweden make fishing nets out of the 
fibres of the inner bark.” 


The production of mats alone in Russia is esti- 











mated at fourteen millions of pieces; of which, in| drudgery in the very household where once, per. 
1853, about six hundred and sixty thousand were | haps, her will was law. This manufacture spares 
imported into England. Ata shilling each, these |her from being a charge on her family—she can 
mats were worth about thirty thousand peunds.|always earn her bread. Amongst these causes 
1t will not be difficult to find a substitute for this|will be discerned the very low prices at which 


|matting among the cheap products of India should |Gunny manufactures are produced in Benga 
ithe suyply from Russia to any extent be stopped. | 


and which have attracted the demand of the 
But we mention this home linden tree and its|whole commercial world. There is, perhaps, no 
fibrous bark chiefly as an illustration of the close | other article so universally diffused over the globe 
connection in economical qualities which existsjas the Indian gunny bag. All the finer and 
between different plants even when they grow in |long-stapled Jute is reserved for the export trade, 
fur separate countries, provided they belong to the|in which it bears a comparatively high price, 
same natural family. The linden tree (Tilia) is|The short staple serves for the local manufactures, 
the type of a large natural family, the 7i/iacece, in|and it may be remarked that a given weight of 
every species belonging to which family the eco-|gunny bags may be purchased at about the same 
nomical botanist would expect to find more or less | price as a similar weight of the raw material, leay. 
prominently developed some one or other of the |ing no apparent margin for spinning and weaving.” 
distinctive products of the lime tree of northern| Jute is a remarkably beautiful fibre—soft, silky, 
Europe. Accordingly, in the hotter countries of|and easily spun; and if to its other advantages 
Asia, the coarse matting fibre of the Russian lime | were added those of strength and durability, it would 
tree changes into the soft and silky fibre of the | probably supersede all other fibrous materials. But 
corchorus, called by the Malays Chinese hemp, |it is as rapid in its decay as in its growth, and is, 
but known in India and England by the name of|in reality, the most perishable of fibres. From the 
Jute. period of its first production in the clean state, it 

In the neighbourhood of Aleppo, the traveller |slowly, and of its own accord, changes in colour, 
sees growing in the fields, and occasionally served | losing the beautiful pearly white which at first dis 
upon his table, a species of this genus Corchorus, |tinguishes it, and assuming successive shades of 
commonly known as the Jew’s mallow, or Olus|fawn colour and brown. At the same time, its 
Judaicum. It is the Corchorus olitorius of bot-| strength proportionately diminishes. Circumstan- 
anists, and is eaten as a pot-berb in Syria,'‘in Arabia, |ces hasten or retard this decay, and moisture is 
and in Palestine. It is the plant mentioned by | particularly injurious to it. High pressure steam 
Job (xxx. 4,) as eaten in his time by the poor and |almost melts it away, so that when sail-cloth adul- 
outcast, such as the Jews are now even in their|terated with jute is submitted to high-pressure 
own land: * Who eat up mallows by the bushes and | steam (of only 30 Ib. pressure) for four hours, mere 
juniper roots for their meat.’ washing afterwards, removes the jute. It is be- 

Small and herbaceous in the dry soil of Syria, | lieved that an improvement in the process of set- 
it grows to a height of four or five feet in the north | ting would increase both its strength and durabil- 
of India; while in the hot moist climate of Bengal |ity ; but it is very doubtful if it can ever be ren- 
it attains to twelve or even fifteen feet. In India, |dered equal in these respects to either hemp or 
the leaves and tender shoots are partially cultivated | flax. 
as an article of food, and eaten both by Mussul-| The extent of the foreign traffic which has al- 
mans and by Hindoos. But for its fibre also it is| ready been established in this fibre, notwithstanding 
extensively cultivated in the delta of Bengal, and |its imperfections, may be judged of from the faet 
i3 spun almost universally by the native Hindoos. | that in the years 1850 and 1851 the quantity of 
{t is an annual plant sown in the Fourth or Fifth | jute exported from Calcutta alone was valued at two 
mo., and cut down when in flower from the end of| millions of rupees, or 200,000/., and the jute or 
Seventh mo. to the middle,of Ninth mo. Itisthen|}gunny cloth at an equal sum. And that it has 
steeped, as we do with flax, for eight or ten days, | already obtained a considerable place among the raw 
when the fibre is stripped off and washed. The| materials employed in our British manufactories 
produce of marketable fibre varies from 400 to 700 | may be inferred from the fact, that fifteen thousand 
lbs. an acre. The best qualities are worth in this|tons a year are worked up in the town of Dundee 
country from 16/. to 17/. a‘ton. alone. 

The culture of this plant in the delta of Bengal! The common mallow of Europe (Malva Sylver 
is far more extensive than that of any other from |¢ris) and our common marsh mallow (Althwa ofi- 
which a useful fibre is obtained. Its easy culture, | cinalis) abound in mucilaginous matter, for which 
rapid growth, and comparatively large produce,|we esteem and sometimes use these plants; but 
present advantages not to be overlooked by the/|their bark is also rich in fibre. Other mallows sur 
economical and eminently practical natives of Ben-| pass those we have mentioned in this latter respect, 
gal. so that in Syria the fibre is separated for use from 

“The great trade and principal employment of|the Malva crispa, and in southern Europe from 
Jute is for the manufacture of gunnychuts or|the Althea cannobina. But in India many plants 
chuttes—that is, lengths suitable for making cot-| belonging to the same family (the Malvaciz) are 
ton or sugar bags. This industry forms the grand|extensively cultivated and highly esteemed for 
domestic manufacture of all the populous eastern |their fibre. Among these, according to Dr. Rox- 
districts of Lower Bengal. It pervades all classes, |burgh, the Ambarree (J/ibiscus cannobinus) 18 
and penetrates intoevery household. Men, women,|much cultivated by the natives of Coromandel. 
and children find occupation therein. Boatmen in| Its leaves taste like sorrel, and are commonly used 
their spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen-car-|as an esculent vegetable. Its bark abounds 1 
riers, and domestic servants—every body, in fact, | strong and tolerably soft fibres, which are employed 
being Hindoos—for Mussulmans spin cotton only |asa substitute for hemp, and are made into a coarse 
—pass their leisure moments, distaff in hand, spin-|sackcloth. ‘ Dr. Buchanan states, as the result of 
ning gunny twist. Its preparation, together with|his experience in the lower provinces, that 118 
the weaving into lengths, forms the never-failing| cultivated everywhere in India on account of its 
resource of that most humble, patient, and despised | leaves, which are eaten as a vegetable, and for it 
of created beings, the Hindoo widow, saved by|bark, which is most useful for making cordage- 
law from the pile, but condemned by opinion and | In the north-western provinces it is very generally 
custom for the remainder of her days literally to|cultivated, chiefly for cordage for domestic and fur 
sackcloth and ashes, and the lowest domestic|agricultura purposes.’ 
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The Ambarree fibre is imported into this coun- 
try, though to what extent is not known. It is 
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For ‘“* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


land ordering the affairs thereof; and to admonish 
and give advice unto such as stand in need. And 


not as yet recognized as a distiuct article of com- Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members ithe Lord, by his providence and mighty power, 


merce; but under the general designation of hemp 
bas hitherto heen classed along with most of the 
other fibrous materials exported from India. It is 
more remarkable for fineness than for strength, 
but no doubt finds an appropriate use in our man- 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILFORD. 
(Continued from page 406.) 


In the year 1677, John Wilford published “ A 


| hath brought some of his people out of their native 
country, over the great deep, into this wilderness, 
and remote part of the world, as West Jersey, and 
places adjacent; where he hath laid the same 
weight and care upon some of us, as he did in our 


ufactorics, probably for making mixed fabrics. The | General Testimony to the Everlasting Truth of | native land,—that all things may be well among 


fibre of another malvaceous plant—-the Sida tilie- 
folia—is described by Dr. Roxburgh as strong, 


God ; partly intended for the inhabitants of Nether 
Broughton, in the county of Leicester.” In 1680, 


pliable, and very silky in its nature. The plant} he was again in print, this time, with “A few 


itself is of very rapid and luxuriant growth, so that 
three crops are obtained in a year. He adds, that 
it may be brought into this country at the esti- 
mated price of 8/. a ton, which, at the time he 
wrote, was about one-fifth of the price of hemp of 
the best quality. It is cultivated in China Proper, 
and is there preferred for corduge; but we have 
no distinct information as to whether it has yet 
been imported into England as an article of com- 
merce, or to what extent. 

We pass over the natural order, to which belong 
the Bombaz, or silk-cotton tree, yielding a downy 
cotton too short to spin, and the Abroma augusta, 
which, according to Dr. Roxburgh, deserves more 
than common attention as a substitute for hemp, 
on account of the beauty, fineness, and strength 
of its fibres. The produce of neither of these trees 
appear at present to be brought into the Indian 
markets. The family of Leguminous plants, how- 
ever, is rich in marketable fibres; and from one 
of these is derived the bulk of what is brought to 
England under the names of Sunn Sunn hemp, 
Madras hemp, Conkanee hemp, Salsctte or Bombay 
hemp, and Indian brown hemp. 

(To be concluded.) 
eomntnipiinemee 

Selected. 
ONE BY ONE. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 





words in love to all those bishops, priests, magis- 
trates and others, who have a hand in persecut- 
ing the innocent.” This last publication was 
doubtless written in prison, as we find that John 
Wilford was, in that year, in the gaol of Leices- 
ter where he had been for a considerable time. 

Soon after, the year I have not discovered, John 
and his family removed to West Jersey, and settled 
near Chesterfield. When about 1684, a meeting 
was established for discipline at Chesterfield, John 
and two of his Friends prepared the following in- 
troductory remarks to be placed in the first book 
of minutes. 

“Tt hath pleased the Mighty God and great 
Jehovah, in this last age, after the great night of 
darkness and apostacy, which hath spread over 
nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, since the 
glorious days in which the apostles lived, by his 
outstretched arm, and by the word of his eternal 
power, to gather a people who were weary of all 
dead forms, and outside professions, into a waiting 
frame of Spirit; where we durst not think our 
own thoughts, nor speak our own words, relating 
to his kingdom and way of worship. 

“ Being thus brought down by the mighty pow- 
er of God, we were the more capable to receive 
counsel and instruction from him, who, through and 
by his Son, Christ Jesus, the true light that lighteth 
every one that cometh into the world, appeared in 


;us to the honour of his great and worthy name, 
|which is the ground and end of the following 
book. 
Joun WILForD, 
Francis DEVENPORT, 
Wittiam Watson.” 

John afterwards added the following :— 

“All dear Friends, both men and women,— When 
you come to meet about business, as well as at 
lother meetings, wait to feel the power of God, so 
|what you do in things relating to church affairs 
may be done in that power which is over deceit 
and disorder. Then, if any should be so stubborn or 
wilful as to oppose what you do, or resist your 
counsel or advice, they will oppose and resist the 
power of God, which is the higher power, to which 
all should be subject, both in themselves and in 
others in whom it appears ; which power will stand 
over all that is unruly and rebellious. 

“* And as to women’s meetings, I certainly know 
i they have a service for God and his church, and 
ithe Lord’s power doth often attend their assem- 
blies in a wonderful manner; and he hath made 
|them, and will make such who keep in the power 
iof God, to answer the end for which they were 
|created, viz., to be help-meets, as the woman was 
in the beginning, while she stood in God’s counsel ; 
but when she lost that, and took counsel of the 
iserpent, she became hurtful to the man. So all 
should keep in the power of God, that so they 
may receive counsel from Him. So will they be 
co-workers and fellow-labourers, and help on in 





Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 
See how small each moment’s pain, 
God will heip thee, for to-morrow, 
Every day begins again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set the gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor the daily toil forgetting, 
Look to loyalty beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s tokens 
Reaching heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


ITousehold Words. 


a 


“From the flame’s refining power, 
More pure the gold of Ophir flows; 
From affliction’s fiery hour, 
More bright the Christian’s virtue flows.” 





us, and taught us his way and worship, which is|the work of the Lord; the older instructing the 
in Spirit and in Truth. This he taught us while | younger, as the holy women did in the days of old. 
we were in Old England, our native land, which, | Dear Friends, in the love of God, are these few 
through the great mercy of the Lord, was in this|lines written, and in the same I desire they may 
latter age the first of nations where the Lord ap-| be received. Joun WILFORD.” 
peared in so mighty a power and bright shining) «1st of Tenth month, 1687.” 
glory, to the gathering of thousands into his fold, 
whereby his people became a body, of which Christ} Tothe Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in 1688, 
is the Head. John was a representative, and was appointed one 
“Then the Lord our God, as he did unto Paul|of them to draft the Epistle to London. Early 
and the elders of the churches in the apostle’s|in 1689, with the unity of his Friends, John paid 
days, begot a godly care in the hearts of some of|a religious visit in New England. Returning 
his people, whom he had gathered and brought |about the middle of the year, he gave a very satis- 
into a living sense of his work in this day; and |factory account to his Friends of the service he 
also of the mysterious working of the enemy of all| had been enabled to perform, and of the openness 
good, who, in all ages, as the Scriptures of Truth/he had met with. At the Yearly Meeting, Se- 
fully testify, laboured by his subtlety and trans-|venth mo. 4th, that year, he was appointed one of a 
forming, to draw the Lord’s people into looseness! committee to draw up a paper, “ earnestly to in- 
and disorder, that so the precious truth and pure/|cite the Quarterly Meetings to the keeping up a 
way of the Lord might be dishonoured, and his/ godly discipline, and a tender inspection over the 
worthy name blasphemed ; we say, the Lord hath | youth; and whatever other particulars they shall 
set some as watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem, |find needful. They are also desired to draw an 
and hath laid a godly care and necessity upon | Epistle to London, giving a salutation of love, and 
some of his people, that in all things the churches | informing them of the blessed presence of the Lord 
of Christ may be kept sweet and clean; and that} being with this meeting.” 
marriages and all other things relating to the| At the Meeting of Ministers, held First mo. Ist, 
church affairs may be performed in the good order| 1690, John presented an Epistle for its conside- 
of the gospel of peace. Therefore, in the wisdom | ration, which he had prepared for gencral service. 
and counsel of God, it was seen meet that First-| It was read, approved and directed to be printed. 
day and weekly Mcetings might be appointed and| A copy I have not been able to find. At the next 
diligently kept unto for edification, and the worship-| Meeting of Ministers, held in the Fourth month, 
ping of God, and that Monthly, Quarterly, and| John was appointed one of the committee to ex- 
Yearly Meetings, might be appointed and Gili. | amine all writings of Friends proposed to be 
gently kept unto by all such who are of an honest printed. 
conversation, as becomes Truth, and hath the} In the following year, he published the follow- 
weight of the Lord’s work in these days, and the | io 
care of the churches upon them, for the settling | 
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“A brief exhortation to all who profess the 
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Truth, to come clear out of Babylon, and not join 
with any hurtful or unseewly practice, nor make | 
marriages with unbelievers, but be a separate peo- 
ple from every unclean thing, that God may re-| 
ceive you. 

‘‘ My dear and well-beloved Friends,—There is | 
or hath been a long time, a great travail and exer- 
cise upon me for the prosperity of Sion, and the| 
tranquillity of new and heavenly Jerusalem, that | 
she may be the praise of the whole earth, and that | 
her spiritual government may spread over nations, 
kindreds, tongues and people, where the Spirit} 
hath sat, which hath led people from God into 
Babylon, which is confusion and disorder. What 
shall Isay! My soul is grieved and pained within 
me, when I take a view of the numberless hurtful 
things that this Spirit hath led people into. That, 
which on the other hand is comfort unto me, is, 
that the Lord our God, in his unutterable loving 
kindness, hath made bare his holy arm, and caused 
his glorious light to shine in the hearts of many 
thousands, discovering mystery Babylon, the mo- 
ther of barlots and all abominations, in a great 
measure. Praise be to his great name, forever. 
Amen. 

“Dear Friends, that which ought to be the 
concern of all, to whom the Lord hath so largely 
appeared, making us a kind of first fruits to him- 
self in this latter age, is, to see that we come clear 
out of Babylon; that we be not partakers with her 
in apy of her hurtful things, which have been 
brought in, in the midnight of darkness and popery. 
The cry is now, (the same as,) John heard many 
years ago, ‘Come out of her, my people,—partake 
not of her sins, lest ye also partake of her plagues. 
For strong is the Lord that judgeth her.’ 

“Now, dear Friends, her worship, in all her 
finest dresses and names, under what profession 
soever, ye that are come in the least measure al- 
most to believe in the blessed light, I doubt not, 
see over it, and cannot join with it. Yet bear with 
me alittle. There may be things that some may 
stick in, or not so clearly sce, as they should or 
might do, if they well minded the light. We 
read of some of old who had much good in them, 
yet were short in some things. Some, in all ages, 
have seen before others, for a time. Those who 
were truly faithful to what they did know, not 


regarding the fricndship of the world, nor yet its| 


frown, had their understandings more and more 
opened, and were made instrumental to convince, 








to strengthen, and to confirm others. 
‘¢ So, all dear Friends, dwell in the light, that 
you may clearly see every little thing that is to 


tice or custom, that may be hurtful, either in our 
day, or to succeeding generations. Christ told 
his disciples, ‘they were us a city set upon a hill, 
which could not be bid, and the salt of the earth.’ 
The salt is to season that which otherwise would 
be unsavoury. Oh! the Lord help all his people 
well and truly to consider this weighty thing, that 
in our commerce with all sorts of people, God’s 
pure witness may be reached in them, and every 
appearance of evil, borne testimony against. The 
Lord is about to make a clean separation; he will 
not bear much longer, as he hath done in the time 
of ignorance. 
not uphold or countenance any vain custom or 
practice that hath been brought up in the dark 
night of apostacy, or that may be of an evil ten- 
dency. Rather let us dwell alone in those things. 
What if we be not reckoned among the nations, as 
was prophesied of old. The prophet Isaiah, speak- 
ing of gospel times, said, ‘ Depart ye, depart ye, 
go ye out, touch no unclean thing, be ye clean that 
bear the vessels of the Lord.’ ‘The apostle saith, 


THE FRIEND, 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and I 


will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’ 


This is a precious promise. What if we be slighted | 


by the world, because we cannot join with them 
in any excess of riot or evil custom? The apostle 
said, ‘ The friendship of this world is enmity with 
God.’ Hath not God put enmity between the two 
seeds ?—how then can they have affinity together, 
though there may be commerce in things civil? 
Let this be well minded in all our marriages. The 
apostle said, ‘ Be not unequally yoked with unbe- 
lievers. For what fellowship hath righteousness with 


unrighteousness? and what concord hath Christ 


with Beliel, or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel?” Joshua said to Israel of old, 
‘If ye do in anywise go back and cleave unto the 
remnant of these nations, and shall make marriages 


|with them, they shall be snares and traps unto 


you, and scourges in your sides, and thorns in 


| your eyes, until you perish from off the good land.’ 


Did not this come to pass? and had not we need 
to take great care in this matter? ‘Truly, I see 
rather more need (in this country) than we had 
in our native land. Many come to our meetings, 
and will get a Friend by the hand, that know 
little of Truth in their hearts. Therefore, it con- 
cerns our Monthly Meetings to inspect well into 
this matter, that we may not become a mixed peo- 


iple, and the Lord be angry and spue us out. 


Abraham commanded his servant ‘not to take a 
wife for his son Isaac of the daughters of the 


|Cananites, but of his kindred, and the like charge 
|Isaac gave Jacob.’ When marriages with outward 


kindred were forbidden, they were to marry with 
such as kept the ordinances of God. Doth not 
our Socicty stand in that which is heavenly and 
spiritual, which may be called a spiritual kindred, 
with whom we may, in the fear of God, join in 
marriage? If any hasty marriage happen, when 
aman or woman doth not stay a convenient time 
after the decease of the husband or wife, Friends 
should show their dislike, and not countenance 
them at all, that we may be witness against all 
unrighteousness of flesh and spirit. ‘Know ye 


not that the saints shall judge the world?’ but if 


we join with any uncomely action, it will judge 
us.” 
(To be continued.) 


——-—2e— 


Russia in a Commercial Point of View. 


Russia possesses, in her population of seventy | 
‘millions of inhabitants, and in her vast tracts of 


fertile soil, the labouring power and the material 
be denied, and the tendency of every spirit, prac- 
- | 


of decentralization. 
Therefore, let us all see that we do} 





for the production of national wealth, and conse- 


|quently, the first and most important elements for 


the development of great commercial strength. 
For centuries, however, she has been excluded 
from the seas, and these natural advantages have 
been comparatively useless to her. Debarred from 
intercourse with foreign nations, her progress was 


| retarded and her social condition for ages retained 
|the characteristics of its rude infancy. 


Peter the 
Great was the first who conceived the daring plan 
of tearing to pieces the traditions and records of a 
narrow-minded policy, founded upon the principle 


nothing but an immense number of distinct patri- 
archial estates, each ruled by petty tyrants, with- 
out any union of material or moral interests to 
warrant the appellation of a State. The master 
mind of this great ruler instantly perceived the 
root of the evil. 


table consequence of the isolation of the nation. 
He therefore conceived the idea of forging with 
his own hands the first connecting link between 


‘Be ye separated, saith the Lord, and touch not|his Russians and the civilized world. Commerce, 


Russia, as he found it, was’! 


The isolation of estates, the se-| 
paration of individuals and interests was an inevi-| 


ihe thought, was the grand lever—the only one 
with whose aid the herculean task could be ag 
}complished. But Russia had no coast; and he 
| became a conqueror, not from sordid motives, not 
for the sham glory of feats of arms, not for the 
possession of territory or population, but to carye 
with the sword his way to the sea—to the civiliza. 
tion of Europe. Russia had no ships, no shipbuild. 
ers, no knowledge of the first rudiments even of 
navigation. ‘The great man laid aside the purple, 
divested himself of all the pomp and glory sur. 
rounding an imperial throne, and became a wander. 
er in foreign lands. The hand that had weighed 
the golden sceptre, swung the hammer of the me. 
chanic ; the head, pregnant with the grandest and 
noblest plans, which had rested on silk and velvet, 
slept cheerfully for years on a pillow of straw, in 
the wooden huts of the dock yards of Holland and 
England. This was more than one hundred and 
thirty years ago, and ever since Russia has fol- 
lowed the course pointed out by the hero, who 
first, with one mighty stroke of his genius, shat. 
tered the fetters which kept her in the thraldom 
of barbarism. 

The sea is for Russia the light, the load star, the 
only hope of progress, national wealth and refine. 
ment. She wishes to breath free, and towards the 
sea she pushes with a panting breast. France and 
Kngland grasp her throat, to crush the first signs 
of life out of her young maritime power, lest it 
should form, one day, a counterpoise against their 
supremacy. Their endeavours are directed against 
the strength of her coasts and naval establishments, 
France and England can blockade, at any moment, 
the only two outlets into the ocean which Russia 
possesses, and they mean to preserve this ascen- 
dancy, cost what it may. ‘The danger of Russian 
preponderance in the Black Sea vanishes before 
the rule of France and England in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coasts of Af- 
rica, China, and South America. At Vienna, Rus- 
sia proposed the entire freedom of the Black Sea 
toall nations. France and England rejected posi- 
tively this proposition. They hold, actually, the 
key of the Dardanelles, and mean to keep it. They 
have succeeded in utterly subverting the Ottoman 
power. Under the pretext of saving the pseudo- 
nationality of a few millious of Asiatic marauders, 
they continue to drench the Crimea with human 
blood, and reject a liberal proposition which would 
have opened the Dardanelles to all maritime na- 
tions, and removed forever, in the simplest and most 
| effectual way, every cause of conflict. The West 
|ern powers want to control this important passage 
exclusively, and with it the commercial relations 
of Russia, as they control those of Syria, Egypt, 
Turkey, Italy, Greece, ete. They seek the destruc- 
tion of Sebastopol and of the fleet, because these 
protect the commercial interests of Russia. In the 
freedom of commerce lies the germ of the future 
| greatness of the empire: the blows of the Allies 
are directed against it. 

Peter the Great laid the foundation of the com- 
merce of Russia. His successors continued the 
‘work with great perseverance, and not without 
ability. ‘Treaties were concluded, banks establish- 
ed, and markets opened. The Russian confines 
himself to the trade of the interior. The import- 
ing business is almost exclusively in the hands of 
‘foreigners. The Baltic, the White sea, the Black 
sea, and the Caspian sea are connected by canals. 
Rivers lead to the mines and gold diggings of the 
Ural. Water communications form at present the 
principal means of transport, but being frozen and 
useless for the greatest part of the year, the neces 
sity has been felt by the government of superseding 
the present system by a complete net of railroads. 
Ouly a few roads are as yct finished, namely, those 
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from St. Petersburg to Pawlowsk, from St. Peters- | whole is comprised in a cube of about 16 inches} o'clock. 


burg to Moscow, and from Warsaw to St. Peters- | 
burg. These have been built very recently. The | 
future of Russia, her progress and civilization, de- | 
pend upon the construction of railroads, the 
strength of her harbours, the protection of her flag, 
and the freedom of her outlets into the ocean. Her 
railroads have been built by American engineers. | 
Most of her locomotives are the product of Amer-| 
ican workshops. ‘The steamers of her navy and| 
rivers and their engines have been constructed in| 
England. The manufacturing efficiency of Russia 
js very limited. 
of foreigners, who either have contracts with the 
overnment or act on their own account. 


The importation of various goods into Russia |is spoken of as having been “a comfortable time.” | 


amounted, in 1851, to nearly one hundred and 
four millions of silver roubles, (which was about 
ten millions more than in 1850.) Of this total there 
were imported over the Russian frontier seventy- 
eight millions into Russia proper; nine millions 
jnto Poland; one million into Fiuland; and over the 
Asiatic frontiers about sixteen millions. The im- 
portations into Russia consist chiefly of raw and 
manufactured cotton, tobacco, engines, cutlery, and 
hardware, machinery and instruments of various 
descriptions, differeut metals, coals, silk, oil, dye 
stuffs, coffee, tea, wine, and furs. The exportation 
from Russia to different countries amounted, in 
1851, to the sum total of ninety-seven millions of 
silver roubles (in round numbers) which was about 
one million less than in 1850. Of the above sum 
were exported over the European frontiers from 
Russia proper seventy-niue millions; from Poland 
five millions; from Finland two millions; over the 
Asiatic frontiers into Asia about eleven millions. 
The principal articles of exportation are hemp, flax, 
hemp and flax seed, grain, tallow, copper, wool, 


leather, cordage and coarse linen goods. The ports | 


of the Baltic were entered in 1851 by 3790 vessels, 
those of the White Sea by 721, those of the Black 
Sea by 2585, and those of the Caspian Sea by 227. 
It will be seen that the amount of shipping business 
of the Black Sea is as yet inferior to that of the 
Baltic, but there is no doubt that the ports of the 
former will exceed in importance, at a future day, 


those of the north, as they generally remain acces-| 


sible throughout the whole year. 


The commerce of the interior is carried on in a} 


singular way. Fairs are held every year in the 


principal towns and cities of the empire, where the | 


people and the retail dealers purchase their stock. 

The merchandize is sent thither from all parts 
of the country, and exhibited in temporary tents, 
erected of boards. The principal is that of Nishny- 
Novgorod which takes place every year, in the Sev- 
enth or Eighth mo. The value of the goods for sale 
at this place amounted, in 1840, to 55,000,000, and 
in 1849 to 60,000,000 silver roubles. The Russo 
Chinese trade has its principal seat at Kiachta, 
where the government has established a school for 
the study of the Chinese language, in order to give 
the greatest facilities to the commercial intercourse 
with the Celestial Empire. 

The commerce of the Russian Empire is as yet 
in its infancy. 
shake off the fetters which retard and cripple its 
growth. 


ee 


A Portable Stove.—A new portable stove is de- 
scribed in London Mining Journal. It is made 
of wrought iron, without any flue, and may be 
used upon any table or in any room. The fuel em- 
ployed is cocoa nut stearine in cakes, burnt by 
means of six wicks introduced into each cake, the 
cake fitting into a tin dish, made exactly to con- 
tain it. No smoke is produced and the stove is 
capable of boiling, baking, and broiling, and the 


This business is also in the hands|ing assembled at Mount Pleasant on Second-day, 


It is struggling, at present, to} 


It then stopped, waiting for the arrival of the 
The cost of fuel burnt is at the rate of one penay | 8 o'clock New York train, from Jersey City, which 
per hour, a cake lasting eight hours. passes at this place. After . aiting for from five to ten 
minutes, and the New York train not appearing, the 
—| Philadelphia train went forward slowly, watching for 
the approach of the downward train. It had gone for- 
ward about a mile and a quarter, when the New York 
train came in sight. The whistle for the breaks and to 
reverse the engine, was blown, and the Philadelphia 
| train commenced backing, and soon got under rapid 
headway for Burlington again. In this reverse move- 
ment, the passenger cars, usually placed behind and 
coming after the locomotive, were now in front, and 
pushed forward by the locomotive. The engineer being 
with the locomotive, of course had not the advantage 
the 3d inst., the Meeting of Ministers and Elders | of seeing what was ahead of the backward going train. 
Satins Mei tea oo ieee Mee Be hicl | He had run but a quarter of a mile, and a mile from 
| having been held on Seventh-day, the Ist, which | Burlington, when the first passenger car came in colli- 
sion with a light pleasure wagon, driven by Dr. Hinni- 
|On Second-day, both bodies met together, and| ken, of Columbus, N. J., who attempted to cross the 
after preaching and prayer, Benj. Hoyle opened | track in front of the cars. aan i el 
‘the meeting. All the representatives answered to|,_" 1h¢ wagon contained Dr. Hinniken, his wife, and 
4 two children. The doctor had seen the cars pass as he 
jtheir names. The reports from the Quarterly | 


z : was driving down the road, and supposing all safe, 
| Meetings were then read; a committee on the| neglected to keep a proper lookout. The first passen- 


|‘I'reasurer’s account appointed, and the represen-| ger car struck the two horses in the wagon, just as they 
tatives being requested to meet for the considera- | Were crossing the track, killed them instantly, and threw 
ition of a suitable Friend to serve the Meeting as|°"° thirty feet on one side of the track, and the other 
\Clerk, the Mecting adjourned to 10 o’cl a | forty yards on the other side. The wagon was turned 
Boe avers ee OCK OD | round and upset, none of its inmates being injured, ex- 
|'Third-day morning; leaving those who have sepa-| cept in slight bruises. The front car, A, after striking 
jrated in the house. It was understood that the|the horses, ran forward, and off the track, about one 
latter adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock the next| hundred yards, and over a small embankment. The 
| morning. second car, B, was thrown directly across the track. 
- The third car (C) went through car B and stopped dia- 
gonally across the road, the fourth car (D) followed and 
The dreadful railroad accident which happened | ran into C. The fitth passenger car and the baggage 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, on the 30th | °@% Stopped without leaving the track. 
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NINTH MONTH 8, 1855. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
By a letter received just as our paper was going | 
to press, we are informed that Ohio Yearly Meet- 








The two latter 


: : . : |} were not injured, but three of the other passenger cars 
ult., about a mile and a half north-east of Burling- | were knocked to pieces, and many of their occupants 
ton, N. J., bas cast a general gloom over the com-| were killed, wounded, and maimed. 


|munity, and awakened for the time being, earnest| “It is impossible to describe the horrible scene that 

expression of the necessity for some more efficient | ensued. she ears oo piled pe each nor and 

| precautions being taken, to remove as much as} 2¥mbers of human yeings were lying among the ruins 

| possible the dangers that attend this mode of con |—some dead, some dying, some shricking from pain. 
ss . g Q - 


: : Those saved in the train, and the passengers on the 
veyance, as now conducted. That there is often} down train, aided by citizens of Burlington, who were 


on the part of railroad companies and their work-| quickly informed of the terrible accident, went to work 

men, culpable disregard of risk, and a disposition | t© rescue the wounded and dying from the ruins. As 
sreg sk, « spo ; 

. . : . 3 s taken out, they were conveyed to Burlington 

to provide more for reaping large pecuniary gain, | S00" 8S "eken oul, bey were convey a 


| f ° f f lj limb where many private houses, as well as Agnew’s and 
£ 1 3 » . > * : ~ ~ 8 
than for securing safety of life and limb to the Kelly’s taverns, were thrown open to the admission of 


passengers, so far as human foresight and care can| the wounded, while the Lyceum was appropriated for 
do so, is too evident to be denied ; and yet we think | the reception of the dead. Some had been crushed to 
they should not bear all the blame of many of the| death instantly, leaving scarcely a trace to recognize 
accidents recorded almost daily, while the public | "em by; some had been torn limb from limb by the 
‘ , ., | Splinters, benches and floors, and their remains scatter- 
demands to be carried at a rate so fearfully rapid, | eq in every direction. Many were suffering from crush- 
at a price insufficient to pay for all that is neces-|ed limbs, broken backs, and injured and lacerated 
| sary to provide against accident, and at the same! bodies. The scene was a heart-sickening one ; but, 
time to yield a reasonable profit. When we con-|*™4 all its terrors, there were noble instances of resig- 
sider the value of a single haman life. and the nation, a self-sacrificing spirit from the sufferers, which 
; igo . ’ honoured human nature.” 
awfulness of suddenly sending men, women, and 
ichildren into eternity, prepared or unprepared ; 
there is no one we suppose, but who would think 


that whatever might, be the outlay of money re- The War.—Despatches from the Crimea state, that on 
quired to guard railroad travelling effectually the morning of the 16th, the Russian forces under Gen. 
against such a contingency, everything tending to| Liprandi had attacked the lines of the allies at Tcher- 
that end should be done, before a company was | Naya, and after a battle which lasted three hours, were 
| justified in undertaking the transportation of pas- repulsed by the French and Sardinians, with a reported 
. r: - |loss of several thousand men, in killed and wounded, 
sengers from one point to another. With this} 


|. ‘ and four hundred prisoners. The loss of the allies was 
|view, we cannot but think that the Camden and| ynascertained, but was said to be less than that of the 


Amboy Railroad Company is greatly to be blamed/ Russians. General Simpson telegraphed on the 16th, 
for risking the lives of so many thousands as pass | “ General Pelissier and I bave decided to open fire from 
‘over their road, by having but a single track laid the English and French batteries to-morrow morning at 

‘ daybreak.” Omar Pacha had received orders to return 
down. Ona thoroughfare so thronged with P@S-! to the Crimea instead of Asia. A despatch from St. 
|sengers, there can be no sufficient excuse for such 


. P Petersburg says, Gortschakoff bas orders to sink the 
a hazard being daily and hourly run, and the pub-| Russian fleet if Sebastopol falls. The London Morning 
lie voice should be heard demanding its removal, 


Post, a Ministerial paper, says it has reason to expect 
: , ( enienaiie -) :. «| stirring and hitherto unexpected news from the Crimea. 
Saree that may not be disregarded, until it is It is supposed to refer to some secret expedition. The 
| elected. latest accounts from Asia Minor state that Kars is com- 
There have been twenty-two deaths, and several | pletely invested. The first parallel has been opened. 
jare maimed for life. | All communication with Erzeroum has been stopped. 
The following we believe, is a correct account| Turkey is sending reinforcements to Kars. Advices 
lof the accident - ’ from the Baltic state that Sweaborg, a town in Russian 
: | Finland, containing about three thousand inhabitants, 
“The train of cars which left Philadelphia, at ten| was bombarded by the allied fleet, from the 9th to the 
o'clock, consisting of five passenger cars, baggage car|11th ult. The Russian despatch simply states the fact 
‘on locomotive, had reached Burlington just before 11 i“ the bombardment. Those of the allies add that the, 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to Eighth mo. 18th. 
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town had sustained immense damage, the bombardment | California, whence she sailed on the 18th of Fifth mo. 


having caused a conflagration which continued 45 hours, | 
and destroyed nearly all the store-houses, magazines, 

&c. Sweaborg was a strongly fortified place, and it is 

supposed the attack inflicted mo serious injury upon its 

defences. 


ITALY.—A Turin letter of the 9th announces that! 
the Papal Court has authorized the clergy of Sardinia 
to accept from the government the stipends to which 
they are entitled under the recent convents’ suppression 
law. Yet, the Pope only recently solemnly denounced | 
that law as infamous, and declared that the government, | 
and all persons concerned in counselling it, or carrying 
it out, had incurred the penalties of excommunication ! | 


DENMARK.—It is reported thatthe Danish Admiral, 
Nouvier, has gone to Paris, to ask the advice and as- 
sistance of France touching their differences with Ame- 
rica concerning the Sound duties. Denmark fears that | 
the United States will commence hostilities by taking 
possession of the Danish West India Islands. 

RUSSIA.—It is reported that the Commissariat of 
Southern Russia has declared it impossible to provision | 
more men than are now in the Crimea, consequently no 
further reinforcements will be sent. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The British Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 14th, the Queen’s speech having been 
delivered by proxy. The speech congratulates the} 
country on the increasing strength of the union between 
France and England, and the accession of Sardinia to 
the Alliance. Regrets are expressed that the Vienna 
Conference failed to accomplish the result so desired. 
These endeavours having failed, no other course is left | 
but to prosecute the war with all possible rigour. Ne-| 
gotiations are still going on between London, Paris and 
Vienna, respecting Austria’s continued occupation of 
the Principalities. The London papers say the nego- 
tiations have arrived at a point for a triple treaty bind- 
ing France, England and Austria not to conclude any | 
arrangement separately with Russia. Queen Victoria, 
escorted by six ships of war, crossed the channel to 
Boulogne on the 17th. Great preparations for her re- 
ception had been made in Frunce. The Emperor was 
to meet her at Boulogne. 

Liverpool Market.—The sales of cotton for the week 
reached 80,000 bales, including 24,000 on speculation ; 
fair Orleans, 7§d.; middling, 6 7-16d.; Uplands, fair, 
6jd.; middling, 64d. Flour and breadstuffs were dull 
at a small decline in price. The weather has been fa- 
vourable for the crops, and there was a prospect of a 
good yield. 

MADEIRA.—The vintage in this island had again 
failed, this being the fourth consecutive year. There | 
is consequently much destitution among the inhabit- 
ants. 


KAMSCHATKA.—By the last arrival from California, | 
an account was received of the abandonment by the 
Russians of the town of Petropaulouski, which last year 
was attacked without success by the allied fleet. On 
the 15th of Fifth month, about four weeks after the de- 
parture of the Russian garrison, the place was visited 
by a large fleet of English and French ships of war, 
which before their departure razed the forts, and de- 
stroyed the public buildings. The Russians carried 
away the guns and valuable property of all kinds. They 
are supposed to have removed to the strong fortifica- 
tions near the mouth of the river Amour. 

UNITED STATES. — Foreign Immigration. — Since 
Castle Garden, New York city, has been used as an 
emigrant depot, a period of about four weeks, 6853 im- 
migrants have arrived there from foreign ports, who 
have brought with them money to the amount of| 
$520,323. 

Imports and Exports——During the quarter ending the 
Sixth month 30th last, the total imports into the United 
States amounted to $62,397,663. The exports consisted 
of foreign merchandise, $7,668,572 ; domestic produce, 
$41,286,039 ; specie, $19,947,803. Total exports, $68,- 
902,414. The Pacific ports are included in the state- 
ment. 

Utah.—Advices from the Great Salt Lake, to Seventh 
mo. Ist, state that the prospects of famine were immi- 
nent. The grasshoppers, or locusts as they are there 
called, had devoured almost every green thing, includ- 
ing the young third crop of wheat, as soon as it showed | 
above ground. Not only grass and vegetables were 
devoured, but thousands of fruit trees had been barked 
and killed by them. 

Yellow Fever.—The deaths in New Orleans, for the 
week ending the 27th ult., were 471, including 357 from 
yellow fever. The disease is unabated at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va. 

New York.—Last week the ship Charmer arrived at 
this port with a valuable cargo of flour and wheat, from 








| expected to arrive at Indianola, within a month or two. 


| Which, it appears that the whole number of inhabitants, 


| 34,753. 


| Inge, in Franklin county, State of Missouri, there was 


|for Nathan Smith and Jos. Walton, $2 


| vol. 28, for Dl. Nichols, $4, vols. 28 and 29. 


} sion, on the Ist instant. 


THE FRIEND. 


Seven other vessels are on their way with like cargoes. 


Many houses in New York are unoccupied; the Real) ynden the care of Nottingham Pre 


Estate Journal says there is more vacant property to 
let now than there has been since the great panic in| 
1837. Rents, however, continue very high. Mortality 
last week, 548; adults, 138; children, 410. 

State of the Ohio.—On the 31st ult., there was four 
feet seven inches water in the channel at Pittsburg. 
Freights to St. Louis, 40 cents per cwt. 





a 
WANTED. 
A competent (male or female) Teacher for the schoo} 
parative Meeting of 
Friends. 
Address, Lloyd Balderston, Port Deposit, Cecil Co., Ma, 
Ninth Mo. 4th, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of the School will commence on 


Explosion of a Steamer.—On the 24th of Eighth month, Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. In order 


the Capes of the Chesapeake. The vessel was nearly 
destroyed ; five persons were killed, and several others | 
injured. 

The German Colony in Texas.—Fifteen thousand Ger- 
mans have left Hamburg, Germany, for Texas, and are} 


Philadelphia.—The interments last week numbered 
228, viz., 85 adults and 143 children. 

Miscellaneous.—The submarine cable recently received 
at the north for a part of the Newfoundland and St. 
John telegraph, has been lost in the sea by mismanage- 
ment. It was insured for $70,000. 

Census of Providence.—The census of the city of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, has just been completed, from 


at the present time is 46,687, being an increase of 5,176 
since 1850, whilst in 1845, the population was only 


The Great Russian Bell.—After three months’ inces- 
sant labour, the Russians have replaced the great bell 
in the tower of San Juan, on the Kremlin, which, on 
being tolled for the late Czar, fell and broke through 
no less than three separate stories of vaults, killing five 
persons on the spot. The bell is said to be the largest 
in the world, weighing no less than 80,000 pounds. 

Great Yield of Hay.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Republican 
states that on one acre of ground on the farm of Judge 





raised and cut eleven thousand five hundred and nine- 
teen pounds of hay. 

The Census of Newark, N. J., is at length complete, 
and shows an aggregate population of 50,711, of whom 
20,579 are of foreign birth, and 28,902 native. 

Our Western Waters.—There are, on the rivers of the 
West, 523 steamers, besides 600 freight, tow and ferry | 
boats. The engineers of these steamers have an or- 
ganized association, numbering 1593 members. 

Escape of Slaves.—The Richmond Despatch speaks of | 
a pamphlet just published in that vicinity, which esti-| 
mates that, within the last forty years, 61,664 slaves! 
have escaped from the South, or fifteen hundred annu- | 
ally, and that the total loss is $27,740,800. 

Lo Keep Crows from Corn.—A short article with this | 
heading, appeared in the last number of “ The Friend.” | 
It was most likely a newspaper scrap that found its} 
way into the printer's hands through inadvertence, and | 
will probably do no mischief, as it cannot be presumed 
any one would undertake the silly exploit of attempting | 
to boil equal quantities of gunpowder, turpentine, and 
train oil together. 

Correction.—In last week’s summary, under the head 
of Oregon, for “ glorious,” read “ glowing.” 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jesse Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 29; from S. 
Hobson, agt., O., $2, vol. 29, and for J. Mershall, Har- | 
mon Rhoads, $2 each, vol. 28 ; from Jesse Hall, agt., O., | 

, $2 each, vol. 29; 
from J. Shotwell, Wis., $2, vol. 28; from A. Battey, | 
agt., Vt., for D. Hallock and Benj. Macomber, $2 each, 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries were re-opened for the Winter Ses- 
That for Boys in the house on} 





Cherry street, below Ninth; and that for Girls in the 
house on James’ street, above Sixth. Friends intending | 
to enter their children in these Schools, are desired to| 


do so as early in the session as practicable, in order} 


that the proper classification may be made early. The 
elementary schools in the Northern and Western Dis- | 
tricts, have also been re-opened. 





WANTED. 


A young man, aged from 18 to 20, to learn the retail | 
dry goods business. 


the Coast Survey steamer Hetzel burst her boiler near| to ayoid disappointment in case the School should be 


full, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting intend. 
ing to send children, will please make immediate appli. 
cation for their admission to Joseph Snowdon, Super. 


}intendent at the School, or Joseph Scattergood, Trea. 
|surer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. Those living 


out of the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
have or may apply for the admission of children, will 
be informed after the 15th of this month, whether they 
can be admitted. 

Ninth mo. 1, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 


| Institution. 


Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hires, Wilmington, Del. 
THomas Evans, Y wus 
Samvet Berrie, Jr. f Philada. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 

Joun C. ALLEN, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samvuet Aue, No. 134 S. Front St. 
Witiiam L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 


nc a me ae ee 


Disp, at his residence near New Garden, in Guilford 
county, N. C., on the 23d of Eighth month, 1855, Dov- 
GAN CLARK, Senior; an esteemed minister and a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly meeting, in the 72d year of 
his age. He had been for several years afflicted with a 
painful disease, which he bore with truly Christian pa- 
tience and resignation. During his last confinement, he 
experienced frequent and very distressing paroxysms of 
pain, in the internals of which he lay quiet and appa- 
rently easy, but seemed but little inclined to converse. 
On the 29th of the Seventh month, being apparently 
under great exercise of mind, after expressing to his 
wife a very humiliating view of his past life; he con- 
tinued, nearly as follows :—“I do not want to say much, 
for I think there is a great deal too much said; but I 
wish no one to be uneasy about me, for I had a clear 
evidence last night, that all would be well with me.” 


| He then expressed his grief on account of the difficul- 


ties in our religious Society, and said he believed there 
had been errors on both sides; that with regard to him- 
self, he had turned the thing in every way, and had 
been willing at any moment to change his views if he 
could be convinced that he was wrong, but he could see 
no peace nor comfort, except in the stand which he had 
taken, and he felt perfectly satisfied. He also said he 
had nothing to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. After this he said but little, only at times a few 
words, expressive of the quictude of his mind. His 
close was eminently calm and peaceful, and we think 
there is full ground for believing, that he has entered 
into his rest. 

, at the same place, on the 16th of Sixth month, 
1855, Mary E., only daughter of Nathan H. and Semira 
H. Clark, in the 5th year of her age. 

——, on the 25th of the Eighth month, at her resi- 
dence in this city, Repecca Savery ; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting, in the 86th year of her age. 
This dear Friend, during the last few years of her life, 
was confined to her house by indisposition, attended at 
times with intense bodily suffering which she was en- 
abled to endure with much patience and resignation. 
She always evinced great care and consideration for the 
happiness and well being of those around her, which, 
added to her benevolent and Christian disposition, gain- 
ed for her the affection and esteem of those who knew 
her. Near the close of her long and useful life, she was 





A Friend from the country prefer- | very desirous of being taken home to those mansions of 


red, to board in the family. Apply at Friends’ Book-| peace and rest, prepared for all who love the appearing 


store, 84 Arch street. 


of their Divine Lord and Master. 
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